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FCNL's  Legislative  Priorities 
for  the  107th  Congress 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  seeks  to  bring  spiritual  values  to  bear  on  public  policy 
decisions.  In  a  political  atmosphere  that  has  become  increasingly  partisan,  we  challenge  ourselves  to  bring 
a  witness  of  lov^e  to  those  we  encounter  in  our  political  work.  During  the  107th  Congress,  we  will  promote 
dialogue  and  cooperation  on  the  important  issues  facing  our  country.  We  hope  that  this  dialogue  will  help 
create  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  for  good  government.  We  will  promote  Quaker  values  of  mutual 
respect,  integrity,  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

FCNL  has  selected  the  following  priorities  on  which  to  work  during  the  107th  Congress; 

!  ■  Promote  arms  control  and  disarmament  initiatives  and  oppose  the  expansion  of  military'  alliances 

■  Promote  nonviolent  dispute  resolution  and  the  peaceful  prevention  of  armed  conflict  and  genocide, 
through  the  United  Nations  and  appropriate  governmental  and  non-govemmental  organizations 

■  Shift  budget  priorities  away  from  military'  spending  and  toward  providing  for  human  needs  and  a 
j  healthy  environment  at  home  and  abroad 

I  ■  Address  economic,  social,  and  racial  disparity  through  such  measures  as  adequate,  comprehensive,  and 
universal  health  care;  progressive  taxation;  affirmative  action;  educational  opportunities;  a  living  wage; 
affordable  housing;  and  assistance  for  and  empowerment  of  the  most  vulnerable  of  society 

■  Reform  the  criminal  justice  system,  emphasizing  the  principles  of  restorative  justice  and  crime  preven¬ 
tion,  and  eliminate  the  death  penalty. 

FCNL  will  continue  Friends'  long-standing  witness  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  our  historic  commit¬ 
ments  to  Native  American  advocacy  and  to  ending  institutional  racism.  FCNL  also  will  respond  to 
Friends'  concerns  about  the  environment,  as  way  opens. 

FCNL  staff  will  work  on  these  issues  based  on  legislative  opportunity,  specific  expertise  and  leadings,  and 
time  available.  FCNL  staff  and  Policy  Committee  have  the  flexibility,  within  the  Statement  of  Legislative 
Policy,  to  respond  to  crises  and  important  legislative  opportunities. 

The  General  Committee  calls  upon  its  members,  other  Friends,  and  like-minded  people  to  work  on  these 
issues.  In  addition  to  the  issues  which  FCNL  has  the  resources  to  address,  many  other  deeply-held  con¬ 
cerns  will  continue  to  receive  attention  from  individual  Friends,  Monthly  Meetings  and  Churches,  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  other  Quaker  organizations.  As  we  work  to  find  solutions  to  complex  problems.  Friends 
seek  dix'ine  guidance  and  ask  for  renewed  strength  and  hope.  ■ 
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The  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  (FCNL), 
a  Quciker  lobby  in  the  public  interest, 
seeks  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spir¬ 
it  as  it  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  Views  expressed  in 
FCNL's  Washington  Newsletter  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  Statement  of  Legislative  Poli¬ 
cy  which  is  prepared  and  approved  by 
FCNL's  General  Committee.  FCNL 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends'  yearly  meetings  and  by  seven 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

Clerk:  Jonathan  Fisch 
Assistant  Clerk:  Joanne  Rains 
Executive  Secret^:  Joe  Volk 

The  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  is 
published  ten  times  a  year  (monthly, 
with  July-August  and  November- 
December  combined  issues).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  voting  record  is  published  annu¬ 
ally  and  a  congressional  directory  is 
prepared  for  each  new  Congress. 

The  Washington  Newsletter  is  sent  free 
upon  request  and  automatically  to  cur¬ 
rent  donors.  Your  contributions  are 
needed  to  support  FCNL's  lobbying 
and  education  work. 

Editor  Florence  C.  Kimball 

This  month's  contributing  writers: 
Jessica  Braider,  Florence  Kimball,  Mary' 
Lord,  Jessica  Piekielek,  Ned  Stowe 

Large  print  and  audiotape  versions  of 
the  Washington  Newsletter  are  available 
upon  request.  The  Washington  Newslet¬ 
ter  is  available  in  microform  from  Uni¬ 
versity  Microfilms  International,  300 
North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann 
Arbor,  MI  48106. 

Reprinting  Washington  Newsletter 
Items:  We  encourage  our  readers  to 
copy  and  distribute  items  from  FCNL's 
Washington  Newsletter.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit: 
"Reprinted  from  the  Washington 
Neufsletter,  [issue  #,  month  and 
year]  published  by  the  Friends 
Committee  on  Natiorral 
Legislation." 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
with  a  brief  note  indicating  how /where 
the  item  was  used  and  the  approximate 
numbers  of  copies  distribute. 

Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation 

245  &COND  Street  NE 
Washington,  IX  20002-5795 
Phone;  202-547-6000 
800-630-1330 
Fax:  202-547-6019 
Legislative  Action  Message: 
202-547-4343 
e-mail:  fcnl@fcnl.org 
Web  site:  http://www.fcnl.org 

Printed  on  recycled  paper 
with  soy-based  ink. 
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We  Need  Your  Help! 

Make  Your  Voice  Heard! 


FCNL  counts  on  grassroots  activists  to  join  in  our  advocacy  work.  Over 
and  over,  we  have  found  that  our  lobbying  on  Capitol  Hill  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  when  it  is  joined  to  advocacy  from  the  home  districts  and  states. 

FCNL's  legislative  information,  analyses,  and  action  alerts  are  the  tools 
you  need.  Here's  a  rundown. 

FCNL's  web  site.  FCNL's  web  site  <www.fcnl.org>  informs  you  on  the 
issues.  The  issue  pages  provide  good  background  material  as  well  as 
links  to  other  informative  web  sites.  FCNL's  w'eb  site  is  also  a  great 
resource  for  grassroots  action.  The  Legislative  Action  Center  makes  letter¬ 
writing  easy  by  providing  sample  letters  on  hot  issues  that  can  be  emailed 
directly  from  the  web  site  or  can  be  printed  out  and  sent  by  U.S.  mail. 

FCNL's  Washington  Newsletter.  The  Newsletter  provides  both  back¬ 
ground  information  and  action  suggestions  for  issues  on  which  FCNL  is 
working.  The  Newsletter  is  sent  free  upon  request  and  automatically  to 
all  current  donors. 

Action  kits.  Kits  advance  FCNL's  legislative  priorities  and  help  to  educate 
members  of  your  community.  Take  FCNL's  Action  Kits  to  peace  fairs,  tax 
day  demonstrations,  and  similar  events.  Action  Kits  are  sent  to  all  Wash¬ 
ington  Nriosletter  recipients.  Contact  FCNL  for  additional  copies. 

Legislative  Action  Message  (LAM).  The  weekly  LAM  provides  back¬ 
ground  information  for  timely  letter-writing  on  legislative  issues.  LAMs 
can  be  used  by  individuals  and  shared  with  congregations  and  peace  and 
social  action  networks.  Each  week's  LAM  is  distributed  by  email  (to 
FCNL's  listser\'  subscribers'),  posted  on  FCNL's  web  site  (click  cm  the  link 
from  the  home  page),  and  recc')rded  cm  a  telephone  tape  (202-547-4343). 

Monthly  letter-writing  packets.  These  packets  are  ideal  for  a  church  or 
meeting  that  spemsors  a  monthly  letter-writing  table.  Each  packet  focuses 
on  a  single  current  legislative  issue  and  includes  background  information 
and  a  sample  letter.  Packets  are  distributed  by  email  (to  FCNL's  listserv^ 
subscribers")  and  U.S.  mail  and  are  also  posted  cm  FCNL's  web  site  (click 
on  the  link  from  the  home  page). 

Your  efforts  to  raise  FCNL's  legislative  concerns  with  your  members  of 
Congress  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  our  work.  We  thank  you  for  your 
partnership!  ■ 

'  To  subscribe  to  FCNL's  listserv,  send  an  email  message  to  <majordomcV@lists.his.com>. 
Leave  the  subject  line  blank.  In  the  bexiy  of  the  message,  type  <subscribe  fcnl-neu's>.  Be 
sure  to  send  this  message  from  the  computer  to  which  you  would  like  the  LAMs  and 
monthly  letter-writing  packets  sent. 
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Promote  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Initiatives... 


Few  issues  today  are  more  urgent  than  reducing  the 
danger  of  nuclear  weapons.  Roughly  2,500  of  the 
7,000  nuclear  warheads  in  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
arsenal  remain  on  a  high  state  of  alert.  A  parallel  sit¬ 
uation  exists  in  the  Russian  nuclear  arsenal.  Howev¬ 
er,  with  a  crumbling  Russian  military  infrastructure, 
the  risk  to  the  U.S.  is  much  greater.  The  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  nuclear  weapons  on  high  alert 
poses  a  grave  and  needless  risk  to  the  sur\dval  of 
humanity. 

The  current  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  arsenal  was 
designed  during  the  Reagan  administration  to  deter 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  War¬ 
saw  Pact  allies.  Ratification  of  START  II,  which 
would  cut  the  arsenal  in  half,  became  entangled  in 
disagreements  between  the  Clinton  administration 
and  the  Republican  Senate  leadership.  Reductions 
outside  the  START  process  were  barred  by  Congress 
in  1999. 

The  threat  of  a  new  nuclear  artns  race 

The  Senate's  failure  to  ratify  the  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty  (CTBT)  gave  a  green  light  for  new 
nuclear  weapons  development.  This  new  push  for 
nuclear  weapons  was  reflected  this  summer  when 
the  Senate  adopted  two  bills  that  would  authorize 
and  fund  a  preliminary  study  to  examine  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  developing  a  small,  burrowing  nuclear 
weapon,  or  "mini-nuke."  Deployment  of  such  a 
warhead  would  require  resumption  of  U.S.  nuclear 
testing.  This  would  likely  be  followed  by  Russian, 
then  Chinese,  then  Indian  and  Pakistani  nuclear  test¬ 
ing,  destroying  chances  for  the  CTBT.  (Although  in 
conference  committees  the  authorization  was  limited 
and  funding  deleted,  supporters  of  a  mini-nuke  war¬ 
head  are  expected  to  press  this  issue  again  in  the 
107th.) 

In  addition  to  a  mini-nuke  warhead,  proponents  of 
National  Missile  Defense  (NMD)  would  have  the 
U.S.  deploy  a  system  that  will  squander  billions  of 
dollars  and  put  the  world  in  jeopardy  of  a  new  and 


more  chaotic  nuclear  arms  race.  Fortunately,  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton,  citing  technical  difficulties  and  opposi¬ 
tion  from  U.S.  allies,  decided  not  to  deploy  it  at  this 
time.  Yet  the  NMD  issue  will  not  go  away  soon. 
Research  and  development  funding  is  in  place,  and 
Republicans  in  the  House  and  Senate  have 
expressed  their  intentions  to  pursue  deployment. 

FCNVs  response  to  the  threats  posed  hy 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons 

In  response  to  this  threat  of  a  renewed  nuclear  arms 
race,  FCNL  will  implement  a  nuclear  disarmament 
project  in  2001  focused  on  (1)  nuclear  de-alerting  leg¬ 
islation,  (2)  nuclear  reduction  legislation,  (3)  opposi¬ 
tion  to  nuclear  weapons  development,  and  (4)  oppo¬ 
sition  to  NMD  deployment.  This  effort  will  include 
both  lobbying  on  Capitol  Hill  and  grassroots  activi¬ 
ties,  and  will  be  coordinated  with  other  national 
arms  control  and  disarmament  organizations. 

In  the  area  of  conventional  weapons,  FCNL  will 
work  in  partnership  with  legislators  and  colleague 
organizations  towards  the  following  goals. 

■  Establish  a  U.S.  and  global  moratorium  on 
weapons  transfers  to  conflict  areas,  especially  in 
Africa. 

■  Reduce  or  eliminate  subsidies  to  U.S.  weapons 
exporters. 

■  Strengthen  controls  on  commercial  weapons 
sales. 

■  Have  the  U.S.  sign  and  ratify  the  landmine  ban 
treaty. 

■  Encourage  U.S.  leadership  to  strengthen  the 
International  Arms  Sales  Code  of  Conduct. 

In  parallel  with  this  work,  FCNL  will  focus  on  the 
impact  of  U.S.  arms  control,  disarmament,  foreign, 
and  military  policies  on  U.S.-China  relations.  ■ 
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Promote  Nonviolent  Dispute  Resolution... 


Armed  civil  and  international  conflicts  continue  to 
simmer  at  varying  levels  of  intensity  in  dozens  of 
regions  around  the  world.  Burundi,  Colombia, 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Israel /Palestine, 
Kashmir,  Rw'anda,  Sierra  Leone,  and  West  Papua  are 
just  a  few  examples.  In  addition,  difficult  and  com¬ 
plex  post-conflict  peace-building  efforts  are  under¬ 
way  in  Bosnia,  East  Timor,  Ethiopia /Eritrea,  Kosovo, 
and  Southern  Lebanon.  All  of  these  conflicts  hav  e 
caused  great  human  suffering,  destroyed  economic 
gains,  and  stymied  political  dev  elopment. 

There  also  have  been  serious  disputes  which,  thanks 
to  effectiv  e,  early  international  mediation,  did  not 
result  in  violent  conflicts.  Examples  include  Mace¬ 
donia,  Crimea,  the  Baltics,  and  North  Korea. 

Gov  ernments  and  international  organizations, 
including  the  UN,  need  not  wait  until  problems 
become  "emergencies."  Global  "early  warning" 
capacities  hav'e  become  more  sophisticated.  Most 
conflicts  do  not  erupt  ov'emight.  Tensions  build  up 
over  many  years,  either  across  borders  or  between 
groups  of  people  within  a  country^  There  are  often 
many  points  in  the  escalating  conflict  where  conflict 
resolution  might  be  constructively  introduced. 

UN  Secretary-General  Kofi  Annan,  speaking  to  the 
UN  Security  Council  last  year,  called  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  "to  make  prevention  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  collective  security  in  the  tw'enty-first  centu¬ 
ry."  The  Secretary-General  called  for  new  capacities 
to  be  developed  within  the  UN  to  undertake  gen¬ 
uinely  "prev  entive"  actions.  Because  the  post-con¬ 
flict  period  also  offers  an  opportunity  to  break  the 
cycle  of  violence,  he  stressed  the  need  to  support 
post-war  efforts  to  create  the  conditions  for  a  sus¬ 
tainable  peace. 

The  Security  Council  responded  to  the  Secretary- 
General's  appeal  by  passing  a  resolution  that 
pledged  to  "enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  in  addressing  conflict  at  all  stages 
from  prevention  to  settlement  to  post-conflict 
peace-building." 


What  is  the  mtx)d  in  Washington?  While  some  legis¬ 
lators  on  Capitol  Hill  oppose  both  U.S.  involvement 
in  peacekeeping  operations  and  adequate  funding 
for  U.S.  or  UN-sponsored  conflict  prevention  activi¬ 
ties,  their  views  are  not  representative  of  the  larger 
body.  Many  members  of  Congress,  along  with  Pen¬ 
tagon,  State  Department,  and  Administration  offi¬ 
cials,  support  peacekeeping.  However,  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  high  costs  and  seemingly  insur¬ 
mountable  challenges  of  eleventh-hour  humanitari¬ 
an  military  interv^entions,  post-conflict  institution¬ 
building,  and  peacekeeping  operations. 

Clearly,  the  time  is  ripe  for  serious  discussion  of  the 
lessons  learned  from  recent  experiences.  The  time 
has  come  to  move  from  the  rhetoric  of  prevention 
toward  actually  dev^eloping  and  implementing  feasi¬ 
ble  and  effective  institutions  and  processes  for  pre¬ 
venting  violent  conflicts. 

In  the  coming  year,  FCNL  will  engage  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  coalition 
partners  to  identify  and  develop  politically  feasible 
courses  of  action  (other  than  military  interv  ention)  to 
peacefully  preempt,  de-escalate,  halt,  and  resolv'e 
violent  conflict.  FCNL's  work  will  be  part  of  an 
effort  by  the  broader  Quaker  community  around  the 
world  to  develop  a  true  prevention  netvv^ork. 

FCNL  will  also  focus  on  three  areas  that  intersect 
with  our  work  on  prevention.  These  are 

■  the  prev'ention  of  violent  ccmflict  betw'een  the 
U.S.  and  China  (especially  over  the  future  of  Tai¬ 
wan), 

■  addressing  the  escalation  of  violence  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  and 

■  building  support  for  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Criminal  Court  to  investigate,  pros¬ 
ecute,  and  hold  indiv'iduals  accountable  for  acts 
of  genocide,  war  crimes,  and  crimes  against 
humanity.  ■ 
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Shift  Budget  Priorities  Away 
from  Military  Spending... 


Will  the  new  Congress  and  Administration  pursue 
policies  and  budget  priorities  that  will  help  to  leave 
the  world  a  better,  more  secure  place  for  our  children 
and  future  generations? 

Initial  indications  offer  a  mixed  prognosis.  Candi¬ 
dates  in  the  recent  election  campaigns  identified  sev¬ 
eral  top  priorities  with  budgetary  implications. 

These  included  increasing  military  spending,  cutting 
taxes,  improving  education,  providing  a  prescription 
drug  benefit  for  Medicare  beneficiaries,  paying  down 
the  federal  debt,  and  keeping  the  federal  funds  bud¬ 
get  balanced  without  touching  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds. 

Investing  more  in  education,  expanding  Medicare  to 
provide  a  prescription  drug  benefit,  and  paying 
down  the  publicly-held  federal  debt  during  a  time  of 
surplus  are  important  goals  which  we  at  FCNL  sup¬ 
port.  However,  for  the  majority  in  Congress  and  for 
the  White  House,  military  spending,  tax  cuts,  and 
balanced  budgets  top  the  list  of  budget  priorities. 
When  hard  choices  must  be  made,  priorities  such  as 
education,  health  care,  environmental  protection, 
assistance  to  poor  and  low-income  households,  and 
overseas  development  assistance  may  be  set  aside. 

As  we  at  FCNL  see  it,  more  military  spending  is  no 
way  to  advance  the  far  more  important  goal  of 
advancing  human  security  in  all  its  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  dimensions.  Increasing  the  U.S. 
capacity  to  militarily  threaten,  coerce,  or  attack  other 
countries  is  simply  an  invitation  for  these  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  counter  by  developing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  of  their  own.  If  the  world's  leading  mili¬ 
tary'  power  will  not  exercise  self-restraint  in  military 
affairs,  it  can  hardly  expect  others  to  do  so. 

Human  security  at  home  and  abroad  can  be 
advanced  with  greater,  longer  lasting  effect  for  far 
less  money.  Here  are  FCNL's  suggestions. 

■  Empower  poor  people  in  the  U.S.  and  around  the 
world  to  develop  their  own  capacities  to  meet 
their  basic  needs  in  an  economically  and  environ¬ 
mentally  sustainable  manner. 


■  Preserve  and  restore  the  earth's  capacity  to  sup¬ 
port  life  for  current  and  future  generations. 

■  Build  the  capacity  of  international  institutions  to 
cooperatively  and  non-v  iolently  prev'ent  violent 
conflicts. 

These  are  the  budget  priorities  that  FCNL  will  seek  to 
advance  in  partnership  with  members  of  Congress, 
the  Administration,  and  colleague  organizations  in 
the  107th  Congress.  ■ 


Some  Snapshots  of  the  World  Today 

More  than  one  billion  people  in  developing 
countries  lack  access  to  safe  drinking  water. 

About  790  million  people  around  the  world  are 
hungry  and  lack  basic  food  security. 

An  estimated  23  million  people  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  are  infected  with  HIV.  Life  expectancy  is 
slipping  below  50  years  of  age  in  many  coun¬ 
tries. 

Twenty  countries  have  experienced  reversals  in 
human  development  since  1990  as  a  result  of 
HIV /AIDS,  economic  stagnation,  and  violent 
conflict  (Eastern  Europe,  former  Soviet  states, 
and  Sub-Saharan  Africa). 

The  global  shortfall  in  public  investments  to 
meet  basic  human  needs  in  developing  countries 
is  about  $70-80  billion  per  year — roughly  one 
fourth  of  the  current  U.S.  military  budget. 

Among  18  industrialized  countries,  the  U.S.  has 
the  highest  rate  of  human  poverty  (15.8  percent). 
The  human  poverty  index  includes  factors  such 
as  life  expectancy,  access  to  health  care,  income, 
functional  literacy,  and  employment. 

Over  40  million  people  in  the  U.S.  have  no 
health  insurance. 

Source:  Human  Development  Report  2000,  UN 
Development  Programme 
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Address  economic,  social,  and  racial  disparity... 


FCNL  seeks  a  community  where  every  person's 
potential  may  be  fulfilled.  All  persons,  regardless  of 
race,  ethniciW,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  age,  or  any 
other  differences,  are  equally  deser\^ing  of  a  life  with 
digniU'  and  the  basic  necessities  for  human  growth 
and  development.  Our  position  flows  directly  from 
core  Quaker  beliefs  that  all  persons  are  brothers  and 
sisters  and  that  God's  love  endows  every  person  and 
all  creation  with  worth  and  dignity. 

Building  a  society  that  supports  and  nurtures  every 
individual  requires  that  we  w^ork  in  many  areas, 
simultaneously.  Adequate  food,  housing,  and  health 
care  are  essential.  All  persons  should  receive  income 
sufficient  to  ensure  access  to  these  basic  necessities. 
Quality  education,  including  job  training,  must  be 
available  to  all. 

Much  of  the  economic  and  social  inequity  that  exists 
in  U.S.  society  today  is  a  legacy  of  slavery  and  sys¬ 
temic  racism.  Deeply-entrenched  gender-based  dis¬ 
crimination  has  also  contributed  to  the  economic 
inequity  in  our  society.  Economic  justice  requires 
that  we  work  to  overcome  these  legacies. 

These  changes  will  not  come  about  overnight.  In  the 
meanwhile,  there  are  hungry,  homeless,  and  ill  peo¬ 
ple  who  need  to  be  fed,  sheltered,  and  healed.  We 
must  continue  to  meet  these  immediate  needs,  ev^en 
as  we  work  towards  long-term  goals. 

Following  are  some  of  the  areas  in  which  FCNL 
anticipates  legislative  opportunities  to  arise  during 
the  107th  Congress. 

Raising  the  minimum  wage.  Unless  the  106th  Con¬ 
gress,  in  its  final  days,  reaches  an  agreement  among 
themselves  and  with  the  White  House,  this  issue 
will  be  back  in  the  107th  Congress.  The  value  of  the 
minimum  wage,  which  plummeted  between  1979 
and  1990,  was  only  partially  restored  by  increases  in 
1996-97.  Moreover,  the  value  of  the  minimum  wage 
has  continued  to  lose  ground.  Many  families  head¬ 
ed  by  minimum  wage  earners  have  family  incomes 
around  (sometimes  below)  the  poverty  level.  Many 
minimum  wage  earners  and  their  families  struggle 
to  pay  the  rent,  utilities,  and  health  care  bills  while 
putting  food  on  the  table. 


Ensuring  that  all  persons  have  access  to  affordable, 
quality  health  care.  Forty-four  million  people  in  the 
U.S.  (including  nearly  12  million  children)  lack 
health  insurance  coverage.  More  than  half  of  this 
population  consists  of  low-income  workers  and  their 
families.  Although  nearly  all  seniors  have  health 
insurance  through  Medicare,  many  (disproportion¬ 
ately  low^er  income  seniors)  lack  prescription  drug 
coverage. 

The  precipitous  rise  in  U.S.  health  care  expenditures 
places  a  serious  burden  on  employers  that  provide 
health  insurance  as  well  as  to  individuals  who  pur¬ 
chase  their  own  insurance.  Cost-containment  is 
important  and  necessary.  Yet,  costs  should  not  be 
contained  through  health  insurance  inequities  that 
impose  health  care  rationing  disproportionately  on 
low-income  families  and  individuals. 

Addressing  inequities  rooted  in  historic  racial 
injustices.  Reps.  Conyers  (MI)  and  Hall  (OH)  each 
introduced  legislation  in  the  106th  Congress  which 
we  expect  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  107th.  These 
measures  would  open  a  dialog  on  slavery  and  its 
aftermath  in  the  U.S.  and  would,  doubtless,  lead  to  a 
consideration  of  what  response,  if  any,  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  should  make  to  the  descendants  of  slaves. 

Ensuring  that  the  protection  of  the  social  safety  net 
is  available  for  all  in  the  U.S.  Unless  the  106th 
Congress  takes  action  in  its  final  days,  the  107th 
Congress  will  face  the  question  of  restoring  docu¬ 
mented  immigrants'  eligibility  for  food  stamps, 
and  for  Medicaid  and  State  Children's  Health 
Insurance  Program  benefits.  Federal  welfare  legis¬ 
lation,  which  was  overhauled  in  draconian  fashion 
in  1996,  will  be  up  for  reauthorization.  This  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
the  overhaul  and  to  remedy  problems  which  the 
1996  law  may  hav^e  created. 

Promoting  social  equity.  Workplace  discrimination 
based  on  sexual  orientation  or  perceived  sexual  ori¬ 
entation  denies  individuals  the  possibility  of  being 
accepted  on  their  merits.  The  Employment  Non- 
Discrimination  Act  (END A)  would  extend  to  sexual 
orientation  the  same  protection  against  workplace 
discrimination  which  federal  laws  currently  provide 
in  matters  of  race,  religion,  gender,  national  origin, 
age,  and  disability.  ■ 
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Reform  the  criminal  justice  system...and  eliminate 

the  death  penalty 


The  objective  of  criminal  laws  and  the  criminal  justice 
system  should  be  to  promote  fair  and  equitable  dealings 
among  individuals  in  the  society,  to  prevent  violence 
and  destruction,  and  to  be  restorative.  To  this  end,  poli¬ 
cy  should  deal  fairly  with  the  offender,  victim,  and  com¬ 
munity  by  providing  equitable  and  prompt  adjudica¬ 
tion,  effective  education,  training  or  treatment  for  those 
convicted,  and  restitution  for  the  victims  of  crime.  The 
goal  should  be  to  return  offenders  to  society  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  society  from  violent  crime. 

We  seek  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  because  it 
denies  the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  violates  our 
belief  in  the  human  capacity  for  change.  This  irre¬ 
versible  penalty  cannot  be  applied  equitably  and  with¬ 
out  error.  Use  of  the  death  penalty  by  the  state  power¬ 
fully  reinforces  the  idea  that  killing  can  be  a  proper  way 
of  responding  to  those  who  have  wronged  us.  We  do 
not  believe  that  reinforcement  of  that  idea  can  lead  to 
healthier  and  safer  communities. 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy,  1994 

The  criminal  prosecution  system  is  in  need  of 
reform.  Concern  is  growing  across  the  U.S.  about 
wrongful  convictions  and  the  possibility  of  wrong¬ 
ful  executions.  During  the  106th  Congress,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bills  were  introduced  to  address  concerns 
about  errors  in  criminal  cases  and  to  limit  the 
death  penalty.  We  expect  the  movements  for  inno¬ 
cence  protection,  moratorium,  and  abolition  to 
continue  growing  in  the  107th  Congress. 

Questions  of  accuracy,  fairness,  justice,  equality, 
and  due  process  all  must  be  examined.  Mecha¬ 
nisms  must  be  put  in  place  that  will  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  wrongful  convictions  and  that  will 
make  it  easier  for  wrongfully-convicted  persons  to 
demonstrate  their  innocence.  Wrongful  sentenc¬ 
ing,  as  may  occur  when  prosecutors  and  judges 
fail  to  give  juries  clear  sentencing  instructions, 
must  also  be  addressed. 


A  moratorium  on  executions  is  important,  both 
because  it  will  stop  the  killing  and  because  it  can 
serve  as  a  first  step  toward  ending  the  death  penal¬ 
ty.  A  moratorium  could  give  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  state  legislators,  and  people  across  the  U.S. 
time  to  address  important  issues  in  a  thoughtful, 
considered  manner.  How  should  we,  as  a  society, 
deal  with  individuals  who  commit  truly  heinous 
crimes?  How  can  we  promote  healing  for  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  victims,  people  whose  lives  have  been  tom 
asunder  by  violent  crimes? 

Poor  people  and  people  of  color  are  burdened  dis¬ 
proportionately  by  injustices  in  the  criminal  prose¬ 
cution  system.  Racial  profiling  results  in  the  selec¬ 
tive  and  preferential  arrest  and  prosecution  of 
blacks  and  Latinos  while  leaving  whites  who  com¬ 
mit  the  same  crimes  arrested  and  prosecuted  at 
reduced  rates.  State  and  federal  governments  may 
impose  additional  penalties,  on  top  of  those  which 
are  part  of  the  criminal  code.  These  extra-judicial 
penalties  impact  on  individuals  who  have  serv  ed 
their  time  and  paid  their  debt  to  society.  For 
example,  individuals  may  be  barred  for  life  from 
certain  kinds  of  government-sponsored  assistance 
or  may  be  disenfranchised.  These  injustices  must 
also  be  ended.  ■ 


Thank  You 

Thank  you  for  making  the  work  of  FCNL  pos¬ 
sible,  through  your  financial  contributions. 

Thank  you  for  making  the  work  of  FCNL  effec¬ 
tive,  through  your  grass-roots  action. 

Each  one  of  us,  with  divine  guidance,  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  keeping  strong  this  witness  of  love  in 
political  action. 
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Native  American  Advocacy: 

Issues  Impacting  Native  American  Youth 


Native  American  youth  are  an  at-risk  population  in 

U.S.  scKiety.  Consider  the  following. 

■  Thirteen  percent  of  American  Indian  and  Native 
Alaskan  deaths  tKcur  among  those  under  the  age 
of  25.  This  is  more  than  three  times  the  rate  of 
under-25  deaths  for  the  total  U.S.  population. 

■  One  in  99  American  Indians  is  bom  with  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome  (FAS).  Nationwide,  the  aver¬ 
age  is  1  in  500. 

■  Many  schools  in  Indian  Country^  do  not  meet 
modem  health  and  safety  standards  and  lack 
room  for  rapidly  growing  classes.  Inadequate 
heating  and  air  conditioning  and  leaking  roofs, 
sewers,  and  plumbing  burden  many  schools. 

■  Mental  health  problems  plague  Indian  Country 
and  are  symptomatic  of  a  deeper  cultural  malaise 
resulting  from  the  historic  genocide  of  Native 
Americans.  The  American  Psychiatric  Associa¬ 
tion  cites  suicide  as  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  for  15-24  year  old  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives. 

■  Substance  abuse,  depression,  and  gang  involve¬ 
ment  among  American  Indian  youth  contribute 
to  disproportionately  high  Indian  juvenile 
crime  rates. 


Federal  policies  dramatically  affect  the  quality  of 
education,  health  care,  and  other  services  that 
Native  American  youth  receive.  Good  public  poli¬ 
cy  can  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  youth. 
Please  join  us  as  we  gather  in  Washington,  E)C  for 
a  briefing  and  lobby  day  on  policies  affecting 
Native  American  youth. 

Briefing  and  Lobby  Day 
February  5, 2001 
Washington,  EXZ 

Members  of  religious  organizations,  policy  experts. 
Native  American  youth,  and  professionals  who 
work  with  youth  will  discuss  issues  such  as  educa¬ 
tion,  health  care,  and  tribal  self-determination  that 
affect  Native  American  youth. 

Grassroots  advcxrates  are  invited  to  attend  the  brief¬ 
ing  and  make  appointments  to  visit  with  their  sena¬ 
tors  and  representative  and  express  their  concerns 
for  Native  American  youth. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Jessica 
Piekielek  at  jessica@fcnl.org  or  (202)  547-6000.  Or  for 
information  online,  visit  <www.loga.org/ 
NOVOOLUNatAmerLobbyDay.htm>.  ■ 


